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ABSTBACT 



This paper outlines a methodology for teaching 
writing which is^ based on the following assumptions: that the 
.controlling idea is the most important feature of * the reflective 
essay; that the idea sentence* embodying the controlling idea has a 
semantic and rhetorical' anatomy that is pr,esent in oral patterns; and 
thajE: teachers can instruct students in the c6ncept of controlling 
ideas by linking the students' everyday speech to the needs of / 
written disc6urse# The author argues that ^recognition of the 
relationship between selected speech patterns' and the controlling 
idea^of written discourse will facilitate student growth- in writing 
competence* It is concluded from the results of the author's project 
using the conceptual approach that because it links oral a^d written 
pattern^, the approach appears to provide an accessible bridge to the 
written word; the analogic assertion appears to be a generative , 
structure; the analogic assertion appears to stimulate clarity\and to 
force coherence links that student writing often lacks; and ^ - 
structural^competence in writing appears to accelerate the enjbire 
writing process* (TSy 
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My^ paper today is an account of a five-week* pilqt project in the 
teaching of composition that I recently completed in an irmer city 
high 'school in Manhattan. Two (glasses of seniors participated , in the 
project. I taught one class and my graduate assistant .taught the other. 

My students were classified as average or better^ but once you 
eximirie some of tHe^ writing samples I hav^ distribjited, you will recog- 
nize &hat the term average mustv be. understood as relative to the student . 
body \vi lHA/ particular school rather than as relative to a national 
noi;m. I did not obtain reading scores for my Situdents — ^ th^ school was 
reluctant to provide this information to me — ; but I suspect that many 
of them were several grades below the eighth grade reading .le^el required 
for high ^school' graduation in the city of New York. » 

^My students' experience with writing had been limited. In conversa- 
tions with students and teachers I found that writing conceived as ideas , 
initiated, arranged aitd controlled by the writer was a relatively rar^ 
activity. What was considered writing was a widely used program of con- 
trolled composition entitled Write Me A Ream . It, consisted of a series • 
of paragraphs which the student was asked to copy, altering number or 
person or tense or voice as he went along. Writing generated entirely by 
the student was seldom practiced. 

i faced 6ne serious problem with my research site and this. was \he 
appalling rate of absenteeism that made it impossible to collect and 
process data in any responsible way. » In the course of the five weeks, 
students in both classes wrote six essays including a pre- and post-test. 

^Leonora Woodman 
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However, only a third of tUe students in edch class actually wrote all 

six. Consequently,,! abandoned the effort to tabulate, my data statis- 

I f 

tically. My comments a bit later on^the results of^.the project will be ^ 

prompted ])y intelligent intuition rather than by hard figures, but I • , 
think they will be confirmed by the writing samples you have in your 
hands. ^ ^ 

Let me now turn to the purpose and limits' of. my project, I was 
concerned first of all with the* reflective essay or the essay that does 
not r'ely on temporal sequence as a pattern of organization. Second-, my 
purpose was to teach the* larger rhetorical features of the reflective 
essays, such as focus, unity , 'arrangement , organization and amplification. 
Growth or lack of it in usage, sentence structure, and mechanics was not 
a consideration. . ' ' ' 

To meet my objectives,;! developed a methodology that I have labelled* 
a conceptual approach to. writing. Its underlying assumptions are (1) 
that the controlling idea is the most important feature. of the reflective 
essays, (2) that the idea ^sientence embodying the controlling idefei has a 
semantic 'and rhetorical anatomy that is present in oral patterns; (^) that 
we can teach .the concept of a controlling idaa by linking tj>e^^students' 
everyday speech to the needs of wridten discourse, 'These assumptions 
underlie my single hypothesis, n^me/Ly, that recognition- of the relation- . 
sh(}^p^ between selected speech patteifns' and the- controlling ^d6a of i;ritten 



discourse will facilitate student feroWth in writing competence. , ^ ^ , 

)f my conviction that the reflective 



My conceptual approach grew 



Out o\ 



essay poses special problems fofr tl\e young writer. As we all know^ the 
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reflective essay is 'structured by concept 'rather than by time. This 
is not^ to say that„. c6ncept does not infotm -the narrative; it certainly 
does, as every -historian will testify. However, in the reflective 

- ^ i • 

essay, concept is the structural key; it 4Gterinines -the essay *s shape 

' / 

and design; it control-s the' selectio.n,, arrangemenft and order of its ideas 

» ' * ... • 

This need to begin with a concept when ^e tackles the reflective 

es^ay forces the young writer to tHink in largely unaccustomed ways. 

Be'fore he ev6r puts pen to paper, he must discriminate, classify aiid 

generalize his experience, only to* reverse tljdLs order in the deliber- 

ative process of defending his generalization. He must, in short, per- 

petiially alternate between synthesis arid analysis, and for most students, 

this is a confounding and complex task, or at least; it appears to be. 

Many teachers of writing in the secondary schools haVe met this 

probl^ by emphasizing a set of . f ormalistic and mechanical procedures: 

topics are assigned, .then narrowed or limited, then outlined, and 

finally divided into an introduction, body and coclusion. That* these ^ 

procedures stimulate the physical act of writing cannot be gainsaid, 

but that they result in the cognitive act of composing is problematical. 

Nevertheless, they persist, aided by equally misguided writing as^ign- 

nients. As^you all know, a favored genjre'often assigned ^ students is • 

the expository essay that informs. Such assignments, ?nd I quote from, 

John Warrinej's English Grammar and Composition , a language text widely 

used in the secondary schools, ask students to write about a city in 

/ 

*which^they live,*their school's extracurricular activities, a summer 

' 1 

resort, a new type of car and so forth. Npw apart f rofn^inviting 

*^ /' 

Ijohn E. Warriner and Francis Griffith, English .Grammar and. Composi- 
tion , Complete Course (New York: Harcourt Brace & World, Inc., 1965), 
p. 371. 

• 4 ■ ■ ■ 
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insipidity, such an assignment ^.s methodologically misguijied, for it 
qbscures the fact that most good writing, especially in the humanistic 

• • ' ''V 

disciplines, is informed by an tdea, and the crucial element of ^n idea 
^lies iiot in its announced subject mt in its evaluative predication. It 
is what the writer says about his Subject that i^ the rhetorical key, 

for it\ is only then that he announces his view> his case, his thesis.^ 

I * 1 • 

Consequently, my methodology requirled that the student always adopt an , 

interpretive posture towards his su|)ject. He must not merely describe 
it; he iHust assess it; he must, in dhort, develop -interpretive predica-^ 
tion before he begins to write. 

This\ brings me to the underlying^ assumptions outlined earlier. Be- 
fore a student can generate an idea to structure his essdy, he must first 

I i ^ \ ' 

know what an idea i^,. and I suggest thit he may identify an idea easily 

I 

and quickl}^ if he is taughY the semantifc and rhetorical anatomy of. an 

idea sentence as it appears In his own speech. Now of ,cours^rJl must ex- 

1 \ t \ 

plain the anatomy of an idea , sentence. To do so, I shall introduce a ' 

phrase of my own cditiage and theR try tTO define it explicitly. 

I have learned that when a stWWnt is asked to develop an interpre- 

ti-^e statement before lie begins to w^ite, he frequently comes up with a ^ 

/ . * ' \ \ ' 

linguistic structure tiiat I have labelled an anaiogic assertion^. The 



label is my own, but I 



trace its genesisVo James Moffett^s Teaching' 



the Uhiverse of Discourse , where h& speaks ^f theXthtee logics Informing 

\ \ ' 

written discoutse: chronology, analogy, and Tautoli^gy . I have used the 
second of these ^as the basis for my* formulation^ 

First let me define analogic . Like Moffett,\ I am\ using this word 
to designate a cognitive process culminating in an^analogic term or set 



\ 



\ 
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of terms rather than as a linguistic structure where two things, seem- 

♦ i 

irtgly unlike, are Said to sh^re a point of congruence. For exampte, 
when a child says math teacher is. a bore," the word bore in his 
predication represents the culmination of t\\e. analogic process.'^ What 
.the child has done is examine the separate acts of his teacher and has 
concluded that they all share a common element: they, produce boredom.' 
Perhaps his teacher spoke in a monotonous voiced perhaps, he read from 
lecture note^ without pnce inviting discussion, perhaps he rambled and 
wis unprepared. Whatever the reasons, the child assef^ts that bore is * 
the iinguistic symbol thaj: expresses the common elem^t shared by 
these acts^ 'This is 'what I mean when I use analogic to define a mode 
of cognition. 

Ilow it is my view that the ^analogic process I have just described 
in relation to the child's utterance is equally characteristic of sophis- 
ticated written disco.urse*; indeed, Moffett's example, which I'don't^ 
have time to quote, makes this relationship explicit, I'a >l{ild who comes 
up with a sentence like "My math teacher is a bore" is abstracting fro^i 
seemingly disparate phenomena a common attribute that the phenomena is , 
said to share. Although such an analogic statemant is primitive, it is 
nevertheless analogous to what, let u? say, Tony Tanner does in his 
book City of Words when be proposes- that contemporary American fiction 
exhibits a tension between the need f'or un^atterned , unconditione^ 
life and* an equally insistent fear that formlessness may result in /the 
loss of identity. That Tanner arrives his thesis only after Atensive 

\ ' . ' ■ . - / . ■ 

/ . 

. , ■'■JamesjMof fett, Teaching the Universe of D/lscourse (Boston: Houghtc 
Mifflin Co., 1968), p. 34. . . 



ously and naturally, does no 
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reading and serious *reflectiDn, whereas the child utters his spontane- 



t' alter the fact that the cognitive process 



is the same. Both have examined the separate aspects of <their subject^ 



and both have concluded .that: 
the quality or qualities ass 
their perceptions* ^ 



they share a common element expressed^ in 
i^ed. Both, in shorty have classified. 



This kinship is, I thiJnk, of considerable impojMIance in the teach- 
ing of v^riting because the jstrUcture that emerg^s,^^ analogic 
process is completed is often thg same, reg'ardless of level^ of abst^rac- 
tion. This is especially true when ^the^speaker or writer assigns^-'^ual- 
ities or characteristics tjo his subject, .requiring that he use words 



that are abstract 'or general. Consider for a moment ^the three sen-" 
tences that appear on the first sheet of your Iiandout (see Attachment 
I), The first you alreacjy recognize. The second was written by the 
celebrated Shakespearean j critic, A, C, Bradley knd heads a paragraph 
in his essay "on Hamlet . I The third, also a topic sfenfence, came "from 
. t^e pen af the historianj Dixon Wecter, ' All of them exhibit the ana- 
logic process , but. what is of greater consequence is that they all 
share common structural/ and rhetorical features. All, for example, are 
concfusions containing an analogic term or terms summarizing a prior 

set^x^T observations or | impressions. Hence, they are all deductive 

^ t ' 

statements susceptible of elaboration. Moreover', they are all restric- 
tive, limiting the writer to a" particular perspective. Clearly, they 

f ^^^^^^ % 

all share the c^haracteristics of what we commonly *call a topic sentence 

or thesis statement: | they are deductive, restrictive and general. 
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True enough, the child's** sentence lacks sophistication; its semantic ^ 

content is primitive apd rudimentary • Nevertheless, its ^strVc^ure and 

rhetoric parallel the sentences* 'of the mature Writers I have cited. * 

' t 

It is a genuine idea sentence, concdpt, if you wiLl, and I suggest that 

• •> c 

if the student is taught initially to use sentancfes like these to s-truc- 
ture Jiis ess^^^S, he need never be bothered with arcanfe rhetorical nomen-. 

r 

. clature, since he already knows how to generate .such sen|:ences spOntane- 

^usly and naturally. They are tVie staple o'f ,his everyday speech. 

Furthermore, by beginning at this level, we can not only teach a concept 

relevant to all subsequent levels, but we can teach its structure, ' and 

this, I think, can significantly accelerate the entire writing process. 

I have just explained the analogic, portion of my phrase. I must 

know explain the assertion part,..slnce this is the teaching key. The 

predication of the analogic .assertion is always, I suggest^, problematic 
« 

and hence Arguable. In my view a child's statement like "My math teacher 
is a bore" is rhetorically analogous to a sentence like "The strike Is 
an ethically legitimate wedpon of organized labor." Although these 
statements are light years apart in level of abstraction, they both pro- 
pos^ an interpretation of reality that is not self-evident and is hence ' 
debatable. That the first generalizes from sensory data abstract;ed 
^from a single subject, whereas the second conceptualizes the attributes, 
of an entir^i^lass, does not diminish their rhetorical Nl^insiiip. Both 
contain interpretive terms^ that 'may be challenged and consequently both 
need to the defended. Bpth, in short, propose arguable conclusions. 

The problematic nature of the analogic assertion is what I stressed 
in my teaching, calling it very simply an opinion. And this is the 
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procedure I followed to 'get my students first to recognize It and 
then to generate it. On the first day qf the project I asked thtem 

*• to write on any one of seven topics that^^they could treat in either 

singular or plural form. They could, for example, write on a pet or 
pets, a TV program or TV programs, I began in this way because I 

/ knew that somewhere in 6ach essay I would find an analogic assertion 

that woul^ act as a springboard to further instruction, I was not 
disappointed. They were there, buried among the associational debris 
that characterizes most student essays requiring non-temporal sequence, 
I pulled them out and ^reproduced them wi^fi the heading "I Don't Believe 
You'' (Attachment II), * 

The next day I distributed these tnd challenged ea^ch of them, 
stressing that the analogic tetm, which^I called a summary word, con- 
stituted an opinion that had to be defended. The discussion was lively • 
The third sentence by Greg Kelly occasioned the most heated debate, 
^ince most of my students had seen the movie "Let's Do It Again" and 
agreed with Greg's view that it was "romantic, funny, exciting, and 
above all, crazy, all rolled into one," When I played the dfevilV. 
advocate* and challenged Greg's opinion, I received a storm of rebyke, 
but I also received a host of detail documenting Greg's assertion. 
My students quickly saw my point, , 

From then on my students worked on oral and written activities 
that helped them to ;:ecognize that they used the analogic assertion 
every day of their lives ^nd in the most ordinary circumstances, I 
used pantomime, the'sales pitch, visual stimuli, anything 'I could 
think of to get my students to generate opinions, and when they .did, 
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I stressed the structure of their assertifirjs^pointing to the subject 

• e ^ ' 

and itS' predication, especially to the analogic word ,or words that 
constituted the arguable element. The next step was defense, which 
became most accessible to my students once they recognized that the 
analogic term summarized a prior set of experiences, impressions or 

observatib^is. Here I should note my exTperiential emp^basis. I sug- 

^ > ' 

gested to students that they document th^ir assertions with reasons, 

^ /' 

• • ** 

examples' and incidents drawn from their own life. If their documenta- 

tion took the form of a narrative, this was fine, so long as the nar- 

rative was used to illustrate a concept. 

I wanf now to share with you some of the essays written during 

the project. Before I begin, I want briefly to note that I never 

directly evaluated any of the Sibr*e^3ays my students wrote. * I did 

read many ,of them aloud, praisl;ng them laVishly but deservedly, but I 

never wrote either marginal or terminal comments because 1 wanted to 

see if the metho'Sology alone woiild increase student writing competence. 

. The first set of essays by Barnes includes the pre-test and the ^ 

I , * 

second essay. ^The second essay was written after students had been 
introduced to the analogic assertion". " 

In his pre-test essay (Attal;:hment III) Barnes writes about fwo, 

mbvies, following a pattern used Iby many beginning writers: he fii^st 

I 

^locates himself in time and then frequently but haphazardly resorts 
to the analogic assertion to characterize his movies — one ot^^l^e other 
is ''cheap," "exciting,*' "funny" and so forth. HQwever, each §sser- 
^tlon remains unexplored and the entire paragraph lacks^ focus. 
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Let's, see what happened in Barnes* second essay (Attachment IV)., • 

At first glance there seems to be little change. Problems in jnechanics 
o 

remain formidable to the point .where meaning is seriously obscured. 
Nevertheless, this» essay reflects a significant gain in structural 

r 

control. Note that Barnes begins his essay" >conceptually with an ana- 

logic assertion that is immediately elaborated ^ ^^Baseball is boring/' 

he. writes, ''because all thef dQ is^un around in circles arid hit the 

ball." He continues with a dontratet with football, again elaborate^. 

Then'comes an even more significant demonstration of control. In the ^ 

f"ir:st essay, when BarAes had finished with' one movie and wished to 

return tb another, he signalled his tranfsition temporally rather than 

conceptually with !'back to 'Black Christmas.'" H^re, however, he 

develops a true conceptual transition — "Baseball is also*'a'very eas'Y 

sport" — and this, too, is immediately elaborated. I find this 'feature 

especially noteworthy, because the concept of transition was a total ^ 

mystery to Barnes. Barnes' gain in structural competence is, I think', 

' . ^ " / ♦ 

entirely attributable to his , use of an idea to structure his work*. 

The next two essays are essays three and four written by a His- 

panic student. I use them for' two reasons: f iris t,. they demonstrate 

that second language acq^iisition in no way interferes ^ith structural 
% ^ * 

comp£.£ence^ in the acquired language; and second, they illustrate that 
the analo'l^iQ assertion is ^a generative structure, encouraging the • . 
writer, to formulate id-eas and to discover detail that he never knew he 
possessed. '^^^ 



Luis enrolleji 'in the class the^d^y studertts wrote theit third 



- V 



essay. He dutifully wrote too, uninstruited and mysXified. You have 



.1 
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his «ssay on his friend before you (Attachment V), It is brief, com- 

9 * I » I 

f 

posed mainly of a few random^and unrelated observations • 

The second essay (Attachment VI) was composed a week later* after 
Luis' had learned something about generatin^z^opinions . Note that he 
immediately begins with a thesis that he proceeds to document. Note, ' 
too, that mid-point in tha second paragraph, when Luis decides to 
chronicle Tiis counsin's intellectual pretense, he develops an awkward^ 
transition — * About »the intellectual part" — but its aw.kw^rdne,ss is of 
less consequence than \^!fs^ presence , for it indicates that; the concept 
with which Luis began still controls his subsequent thought, Tho 
essay lacks a conclusion and it is riddled with mechanical error. 
Nevertheless, it is focused, organized, detaile4 and coherent, no mean 

/ 

achievement, ^ 

V ■ 

The next three Sets of essays consist of th^ preV^ggt^and the 
post-test. Let's look at Vahak's first. Vahak is aiv Armenian boy who 
has b^en in this country for only two years. He told me that he^had' 
studied some English in school before^ he arriyed-* in this country. 

In his^ pre- test, essayv^ttachment VII) Vahak struggles to develop 
the thesis that the violence of many TV programs breed's violence among 
the young. Apart from its tenuous logic, this essay shows ccfnsiderable 
difficulty with syntax and especially with idiomatic coiistructicuis , 
Let me now read Vahak's final' essay to show you what happened in five. 



weeks (Attachi^eot— VIII)v ^' 



This essay is poignant, powerful and .passiorfate, I can state 
its excellence in standard rhetorical terms: it'has focus, unity, 
fullness of detail and superb organization. But what I iink most 
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astonishing is that it is written in absolutely idiomatic English, and 

this from, a boy who has been. in this country for only twb years, 
t 

Frankly, I am somewhat puzzled ty this dramatic change/ but my guess is 

i^at the metljodDlSgy encouraged idiomatic proficiency because it linked 

< ' ■ # * ' 

selected speec^ patterns to writing*. . ^ * . ^ 

♦ * * ' ** • 

The last two sets of ' essays illustrate how the methodology' leads 

naturarlly and spontaneously to a more abstract conceptual level. In 

the course of the project I Mid. not teach. mV st^idents how to develop 

a generalisation about a cjLass. I focused instead on subjects in their 

•singular f^rm. In {^Sie post-test essay, as in the pr^-test essay, stu- 

dei\ts could, ^how^yer, develop a generalization by treating a suggested 

topic in its plural form, Eneida did this in bdth essays, but the 

difference between them is significant. " . 

In her gre-test essay entitled "Movie3," (Attachment IX) Eneida 

gravitates toward chronological sequence and liarrative format. Her 

title is really misleading; sjie is Actually writing about a sin^e 

* ' • » 

movie and not even about that, since* she is primarily concerned' with 

h'er r^ponse and not 'with specific features of ' the moyie,. 

In her po^t-t;,est essay (Attachment* X) Eneida again chdoses a ^ , ' 

subject in its plural form, hut this time^ she- is in firm control of^ 

*it, immediately beginning With the two-rpart thesis- that teehagers 

who marry waste their lives and have money problems,^ And^ 'sTie doesn't 

-lose sight of it for a>moment: paragraph two picks up the idea of. 

'problemsr generally, paragraph three the idea of money problems speci- 

"fically; and paragraph four the id^ea of a wasted life. 
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Now this essay is flawed In many ways and I do not mean to cite 
it as an- example of pblished writing. .However, it is structurally 
sound — it is coherent, organized and 'even interesting at 4:imes because 
ttie writer has used h§r persbnal experience to document her thesis. 
It is my view that once the writer achieves this level, it i^ then pos- 
sible to refine the secondary matters of spelling, punctuation and 
•grammar easily ^nd quicklyl 

» 

A comparison of Gregory's two essays 'also reveals a dramatic gain 
«in structure and coherence. In his pre-test essay (Attachment XI) 
Gregory str^uggles to express his dissatisf-action with the length of 
current monies. His objections do give -the essay an argumentat;ive edge, 
but the, thesis is blurred and the thought is .exceptionally torfeur-^d. 

Gregory's po«t-te'st essay (Attachment XII) shows, I^ think, 'a sig- 

' ^ ' ' . > \ 

nificant; gain in clarity, if we see it as relative to his firg,t piecej 

of writing/ He b^gin^ by stating that cars are v.ery cheap nowadays, 

but what he really means is th^t cars today are made very cheaply, and 

you will see this unambiguous assertion iri the middle of the second 

' paragraph .^^ . . ^ ' 

.Now this .essay is very primitive; clearly Gregory has severe 

problems wi^ mechanics and especially with syntax. But notf * that he 

- . * f , , ' - . 

does be^in with a -thesis and then uses a rudimentary comparison and 

contrast strategy to document it. Moreover, in the final paragraph, 

'he constructs a causal relationship suggesting that the^cflfmsy con-" 

struction of automobiles is responsible for the Injury sustained in 

accidents. Thus, despite its considerable flaws ^ the essay demonstrates 

significant growth in^ conceptual and structural control. 
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I'll noV summarize 'briefly what I think my project reveals about 
a: Conceptual approach to writing. 

First, because it links oral and written patterns, the conceptual 
approach appears to provide a most accessible bridge to the written 
word. But it does so in a selective way.. Writing Is not just speech 
written down, as some researchers have suggested. Rather, it is an 
extension of speech only when speech has been cleansed of the Adventi- 
tious and contingent, when, in other words, ft has been shaped and 
designed. The analogic assertion, when it appears in -speech, provides 
this design. , * » 

Second, the analogic, assertion appears to be a generative struc- 
ture. It stimulates thought;^ it compels observation; it promotes dis- 
covery. My students wrote more after they understood the analogic 
assertion because the/ discovered that they knew '^more. 

Third, the analogic assertion appears to stimulate clarity. and to 

♦ 

force coherence links that student writing so often lacks. Coherence, 
as we all know,' is directly related to the quality of thought: If t^je 
thought is obscure and imprecise, lapses in coherence quickly follow. 
But if the thought is precisely ifetated; if, moreover, it becomes a 
str^tural device, recognized as sutdi by the writer, lapses in .cbher- 
ence seldom 'appear . 

Fourth, structural competence in writing aippears to accelerate 
♦ the entire writing process. Not only did my students make substantial 
stylistic and organizational gaiij^ in a very shj^rt time, but marty of 
th^m moved t;p. a higher conceptual level independpntly and without 
instruction. 
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Finally, I thirik my tesults indicate that there is no such thing 
as a child who cannot wri^te, .There are, of course, children who are 
*nbt skilled in manipulating ^the linguistic conventiops of standard 
English. But if we consider written discourse as composition , that is 
as thought that is shaped, directed and controlled, then there is no 
child who lacks the conceptual resources to engage in the task. This 
is v^^at my students taught me, and it was a profoundly important les- 
son. 



Leonora Woodman 

Dept. of Languages, Literature, Speech and Theatre 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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, ! ^ ATTACHMENT I] 

The Analogic Assertion / " 



My math teacher is a bore. 



\ 



Hamlet had speculative genius without being a j^hilosopher,, just as. he 
had imaginative genius without being a poet. 

A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy 

, ■ .A 
,V ■ • - " \ 

The/ (American) hero must be ^ man of good will and a^^so a^good neighbor, 
prejferably something -of a joiner, 

Dixon Wecter, "HOW AMERICANS CHOOSE THEIR HEROES 
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ATTACHMENT II 



I DON'T BELIEVE YOU ^ 



I like basetbair because it can *ttti;^ill you ih so many different ways, 

Henry Wheeler 



^ » * » 

yiy hobbies §te skin diving, stamp collecting, and movie goihg. At 
first I never liked any of them, but then when'I really got down to 
doing them, I found that they were very exciting*. 

iPatricia-rJiacaille 



Last Sunday, I went to see Let's Do It Again . This picture 'was very 
romantic, funny, exciting, and above all, crazy, all rolled' into one> 

Greg Kelly 



. , . .. . . ■ \ ^ 

Basketball is a very in t>e'^^e sting gam^.,. - * \ ^ . 



Raymond Frailer 
. r 



Television is educational and you , can learn froih it, , 



if 

Eva Kinlau 



Rico Brown is a good basketball player, 

\ r 

* A r 

Richard Brown 



On' TV it seems, as tl^^ough the TV programs are mostly based on some kind 
of'violence, ^ . ; 

, . ' ' • Shaton Jones 



Pets are very dirty animals to have in projects, 

Carol Jennings 



ATTACHMEIJT III 
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ATTACHMENT IV 
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.JUL 

Gvi ■ ''^^i^A^^^(>Myi:-^j^ \\sims^-<r- JUr UK k,^cJUL tfxwt hx*^ 
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ATTACHMENT VI 




^7 ^ 




J^t^^j:^iL^^n^ ^aAx-<£3^£^^ ^-iJZtiJ^^Z^-'^ ^.^^^^^^ (3L^^^-i^ 

J2t- ^.--^^-^^^--p^ T^-t-^i^^-v-^^ ^.^i^^<^-t>'<^^^ . ^^cuJ^^J^^^A^ ^CcJUyjh ^ 
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ATTACHMENT VII 



Oct ^0 , i^iiS 



^^cuij o^/t^^^^U/^ JlTl^^'lj^'^ 9AjX^ Ju-uyJ^ JC^LC 



(ciLj 0^ ihujled cLc^vCio f ycoonj 



(Ma 



7.V 



^^^^^^'^ ^^^^ o ^ 



/ 




CUfl (TCI '^^^ 



ERIC 
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ATTACHMENT' VIII 



I • 

I * 

I^^/L.- /^'/n^ >^^^>^£- ^ ^ ^ ^ecOU)f (pria^^ ^ 
t • " l/y^ Ot AM^A^y^ ^ t^oc^ o(^nc/ ^^^^^^>^ 

\^ccl^^ f^nxrvc^O^ ^LC/i^ r^^^^B^ Sc^C^ *cjt^^ io 




Ul££ v^ut/ ' {>n:^ ce^ixyt c<^.^ ^i^^^ j^tu^>^^2X^ aum . 
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ATTACHMENT VIH 
(CONTINUEQ) 



.C<L Oi/lJ 
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ATTACHMENT IX 



.7 6. 




( 




h V^^zji. LottU_ lu^^j : . ^ fiiJL ^ n^chU<^. u.^i^:f 

'/X<^Ju^)^ Yr^ Jii^r^jO^ ^^^y r^-?-^ ^i^-^^ 
(kd^.j.iMi -a^'lA jg^Jil ''"// ''/^tM 
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ATTACHMENT X 
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ERIC 



i IL^ni^'^ i>j^ tilt' 'hfUM.. qJLl i)Oyl 'ii2w%^o ^ . 

j di tuLv^. (^l^x ■'^^ yJ^p fn^i-''"^ 



iu-{/^J^^\iJ'. tji^l 'H^JJO Ma^^ l^ic-yT^ cLl A^^\ZmM , • 

/r)(jbL^xjji^l IjjJJJ^n^ -At^^'u^jL^-. (L . M'^[. /^'^ c^it^ 
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ATTACHMENT X ' , ' ' ^ - ' 
(CONTINUED) 

it, " ' -e 



^EtU-^^ C^'^<^ Jioz^^'V jdl^'^ Lu^i/ ir^CU^<ll.^ \ 

' -e^ii iMjJ nOdh. '.^'-^ /. (//il/-) ^^^^ 

'/^(^^ Ojd^) ti/juA 'cni//^, 4wji^ "■ /CLdLd \rY.^MJi^ ■ 

ht -n^a^n^ y^li^U^: f^^AJ^nu^ -^ ■il/'^^L . • ' 
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"ATTACm^NT XI 



I 




j)uj'tly, ^^-/^^ 



■X' 7" /• 



/^^■'jtry^i^) ^ody^, 2^^/ "^k^- 
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ATTACHMENT XH 








